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Oxford Clergymen's Attack on Christian- 
ity, The, article on, 177 — want of origi- 
nality in their arguments, 178 — their 
regard for taste and decorum, 179 — ten- 
dency of some minds to fall into scepti- 
cism after having entered the Christian 
ministry, 180 — effect of theological stud- 
ies on minds of such a caste, 181 — effect 
of this state of mind on the ministrations 
of the Church, 182. 

Paltison, Mark, his Essay on the Tenden- 
cies of Religious Thought in England, 
1688-1760, reviewed, 209 — thesis main- 
tained by him, 210 — disproved by the 
facts of history, 211 — character of the 
defenders of Christianity in that age, 212 

— the writer's contempt for the Christian 
Evidences, 213. 

Peabody, Elizabeth P., her translation of 
De Gerando's Self-Education, reviewed, 
391. 

Phelps, Austin, E. A. Park, and D. L. Fur- 
ber, their Hymns and Choirs, noticed, 
273. 

Plantagenels, The Greatest of all the, no- 
ticed, 567. 

Powell, Baden, his Essay on the Study of 
the Evidences of Christianity, reviewed, 
193 — statement of the point at issue, 194 

— his views on this subject, 195 — objec- 
tions to them, 196 — confusion of his 
ideas as to the true nature of physical 
causation, 197. 

Prior, C. Alexander, his Ancient Danish 

Ballads, noticed, 588. 
Progress of Nations, The, noticed, 661. 



Quinet, Edgar, his Merlin V Enchanteur, re- 
viewed, 226 — his early history, 227 — 
character of his genius, 228 — design of 
his book, 229 — literary reaction in 
France, 230. 

Ramsay, E. B., his Reminiscences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character, noticed, 568. 

Reichel, Levin T., his Moravians in North 
Carolina, noticed, 575. 

Ronalds, Edmund, and Thomas Richardson, 
their Chemical Technology, reviewed, 
133. 

Sand, Madame George, her Jean de la Roche, 
reviewed, 232 — outline of the story, ib. 

— antagonism between the French and 
English characters, 234. 

Seabury, Samuel, his American Slavery 
distinguished from the Slavery of English 
Theorists, reviewed, 492 — an apologist 
for slavery as it is, 515. 

Secession, Concession, or Self-Possession, a 
pamphlet, reviewed, 492 — recognizes the 
pretended right of secession, 509. 

Shee, Martin A., his Life of Sir Martin 
Archer Shee, noticed, 261. 

Sigourney, L. H., her Gleanings, noticed, 
589. 

Silliman, Benjamin, Jr., his Principles of 
Physics or Natural Philosophy, noticed, 
281. 

Slavery, its Origin and Remedy, article on, 
492 — ■ design of the framers of the Con- 
stitution, 493 — paramount duty of the 
government at the present time to pre- 
vent a fratricidal war, 494 — policy of the 
late chief magistrate, ib. — conditions of 
society in which slavery has its origin, 

495 — antagonism of interests between 
the privileged classes and the proletaires, 

496 — competition of the latter with one 
another, ib. — this double competition 
subversive of freedom, 497 — existence 
of a virtual slavery where the institution 
is not legally recognized, 498 — the rem 
edy for slavery, 499 — beneficent agency 
of Christianity in changing its character, 
500 — slavery in Greece and Rome, 501 

— legal status of slaves under the later 
Roman commonwealth and the early em- 
perors, 502 — slavery in the Southern 
States, 503 — changes by which its abo- 
lition must be effected, "504 — duties of 
the North, 505 — value of the Union as 
bearing on the future of slavery, 506 

— recent books on the subject, ib. et 
seq. 

Smites, Samuel, his Brief Biographies, no- 
ticed, 264. 

Smith,fl.enry B., his History of the Church of 
Christ in Chronological Tables, reviewed, 
318 — its great merits, 319 — its arrange- 
ment, 820 — his view of modern history, 
328 — his Supplementary Tables, 324 — 
his edition of Hagenbach's Text-Book of 
the History of Doctrines, noticed, 579. 

Spedding, James, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 
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Heath, their edition of Bacon's Works, 
noticed, 273. 

Spehe, J. H., his Journal of a Cruise on the 
Tanganyika Lake, reviewed, 326. 

Spencer, Herbert, his Education, Intellect- 
ual, Moral, and Physical, noticed, 272. 

Struggle for Life, a story, noticed, 593. 

Taylor, Tom, his edition of Leslie's Auto- 
biographical Recollections, reviewed, 
113. 

Temple, Frederick, his Essay on The 
Education of the World, reviewed, 182 

— his fanciful speculations, 183 — state- 
ment of his doctrine, 184 — regarded as 
a modification of Comte's Positive Phi- 
losophy, 186 — objections to it, 187 et 
seq. 

Thomas, B. F., his Few Thoughts upon 
the Personal Liberty Bill and " Seces- 
sion " (so called), reviewed, 492 — his 
opinion of the Fugitive-Slave Law, 610 

— and of the Personal Liberty Law of 
Massachusetts, 511. 

Thornton, John Wingate, his Pulpit of the 
American Revolution, noticed, 580. 

Tischendorf, A. F. C, his Discoveries in 
the East, article on, 250 — character and 
contents of the manuscript of the New 
Testament, known as the Codex Aleph, 
251 — peculiar readings in it, 252 — other 
manuscripts obtained by him, 283. 

Towle, Nathaniel C, his History and 
Analysis of the Constitution of the 
United States, noticed, 279. 

Travel in Europe, article on, 629 — preju- 
dices of travellers as affecting the char- 
acter of what they see and hear, 530 — 
unreasonable expectations entertained 
of travellers, 531 — Mr. Hale's Ninety 
Days' Worth of Europe, commended, 
632 et seq. — and Mr. Norton's Travel 
and Study in Italy, 537 — difference be- 
tween man's nature and position in the 
Old World and the New, 539 — govern- 
ment in the Old World, 540 — its pater- 
nal character, 541 — respect in which 
Americans are held by the common 
people in the Old World, 542 — decline 
of ecclesiasticism, 543 — its illiberality 
and meanness where it does exist, 544 — 
difference between the general appear- 
ance of London and that of Paris, 545 

— the Frenchman and the Englishman 
contrasted, 647 — condition of London a 
century ago, 548 — its extent at the 
present time, 549 — familiarity of Lon- 
don to Americans, 550 — the peculiar 
characteristics of England at the present 
time, 561. 

Triibner, Nicholas, his Bibliographical 
Guide to American Literature, reviewed, 



146 — plan of the work, 147 — early 
writers in this country, 148 — eifect of 
the American Revolution on our national 
literature, 149 — character of the works 
produced immediately after that event, 
150 — enlargement of the arena of 
American genius, 151 — national char- 
acter of our literature, 152 — foreign 
writers in America, 153 — introduction 
of printing, 154 — remuneration of au- 
thors, 155 — extent of the book-trade, 
156 — character of the American news- 
paper press, 158 — American magazines, 

159 — consumption of paper in the 
United States, ib. — reputation and in- 
fluence of American books in Europe, 

160 — incompleteness of the catalogue of 
American books, 162. 

True, Charles K., his Elements of Logic, 
noticed, 586. 

Vaughan, Robert A., his Hours with the 
Mystics, noticed, 271. 

Warren, S. E., his General Problems from 
the Orthographic Projections of Descrip- 
tive Geometry, noticed, 279. 

Wharton, Grace and Philip, their Wits and 
Beaux of Society, noticed, 559. 

Whiton, James M., his Hand-book of Exer- 
cises and Reading Lessons for Beginners 
in Latin, noticed, 280. 

Whittier, John G., his Home Ballads and 
Poems, noticed, 267. 

Williams, Rowland, his Essay on Bunsen's 
Biblical Researches, reviewed, 188 — his 
exposition of Bunsen's theological opin- 
ions, 190 — his statement of Bunsen's 
doctrine of the Trinity, 191 — regarded 
as pure Hegelianism, 192. 

Wilson, Henry B., his Essay on The Nation- 
al Church of England, reviewed, 199 — 
its querulous tone, ib. — its main pur- 
pose, 201 — the writer's theory of a Na- 
tional Church, 202 — his comment on the 
Sixth Article of the Church of England, 
203 — his explanation of the fifth canon 
of that Church, 204 — and of the thirty- 
ninth canon, 205 — and of the statute of 
Elizabeth, requiring subscription to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 206 — question sug- 
gested by these explanations, 207. 

Wiihington, Leonard, his translation of 
Solomon's Song, noticed, 590. 

Wortabet, John, his Researches into the 
Religions of Syria, noticed, 557. 

Yonge, G. M., her Hopes and Fears, no- 
ticed, 660. 

Zahrzewska, Marie, her Autobiographical 
Letter, noticed, 583. 



